TWO SYMPHONIES

disappeared; but as he did not at first realhe that she had
fallen, he did not run to her help as he should have done;
he found her at the little sluice, where she had been
carried by the stream. When I saw her soon afterwards
she had not recovered consciousness; or at least had lost
it again, for she came to for a moment, thanks to the
prompt measures that were taken. Martins, who, tfrayik
Heaven, had not yet left, cannot understand the kind of
stupor and lassitude in which she is now sunk* He has
questioned her in vain; she seems either not to hear or
else to be determined not to speak. Her breathing is very
laboured and Martins is afraid of pneumonia; he has
ordered sinapisms and cupping and has promised to
come again to-morrow. The mistake was leaving her
too long in her wet clothes while they were trying to
bring her round; the water of the river is icy. Mile de la
M . . ., who is the only person who has succeeded in
getting a few words from her, declares she wanted to
pick some of the forget-me-nots that grow in abundance
on this side of the river, and that being still unaccustomed
to measure distances or else mistaking the floating carpet
of flowers for solid ground, she suddenly lost her footing.
... If I could only believe it! If I could only persuade
myself it was nothing but an accident, what a dreadful
load would be lifted from my heartl During the whole
meal, though it was so gay, the strange smile that never
left her face made me uneasy; a forced smile, which I
had never seen her wear before, but which I tried my
utmost to believe was the smile of her aewly-bom sight;
a smile which seemed to stream from her eyes on to her
face like tears, and beside which die vulgar mirth of the
others seemed offensive. She did not join in the mirth;
I felt as if she had discovered a secret she would surely
have confided to me if we had been alone. She hardly
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